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(FORMERLY CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST) 


Salesmen of the General Tire Company, Dallas 
discuss their product. 


ihe Most Revolutionary Imprascns 
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(American Friends Service Committee, Dallas) 


Challenging the System 


Things are looking up for the Dallas job-hunter 
since the Dallas Job Opportunities Project 
started four years ago. 


Ml HY SHOULD I STICK MY NECK OUT and jeop- 

ardize my business? When I see my competitor down 
the street hiring Negroes, I’ll hire them too. Not before.” 
This is still the attitude of many employers in Dallas, 
Texas. But a job-hunter in Dallas today finds that some 
“competitors down the street” are hiring Negroes. He has 
opportunities for jobs that couldn’t be dreamed of four 


years ago. 


Changing Climate 

The experiences of a young Negro job-seeker will illus- 
trate this changing climate of the Dallas area. This young 
woman began looking for a job in 1948 when she grad- 
uated from a business school. 

At first she worked for four years in a school which 
trained Negro veterans. Her job was clerical and the staff 
was interracial. For two of the years she attended night 
school and increased her skills in typing and shorthand. 

Next she answered a want ad for a cashier-bookkeeper 
at a downtown store. At first she was told that Negroes 


Ten Cents 


fmplecgmeat 


would not be considered. The store had a large Negro 
patronage and the owner finally relented and hired her as 
an assistant bookkeeper. 

When the regional office of a social agency decided to 
employ its first Negro stenographer, she was hired. 

Then came her first contact with the Job Opportunities 
Project of the American Friends Service Committee, which 
was seeking “pioneers” for work in Dallas firms with tradi- 
tional hiring patterns. 


Then the Fun Began 


This is the way she describes her experience: 

“Then the fun began. Shoe leather disappeared fast as 
I visited company after company. . 

“I remember going to three insurance companies. At the 
first one the personnel director told me that the company 
employs only on the basis of merit but no Negroes are con- 
sidered. The next company gave me an application blank 
and assured me that I would be considered. I was never 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Sarah Patton Boyle 


To accent Brotherhood, along with the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
we present the following excerpts from a 
talk given by Sarah Patton Boyle to the 
Council of Church Women: 


OME YEARS AGO the Harvard 

School of Business carried on an 
18-year research program to determine 
the factors which enable men to work 
efficiently. Can you guess what was un- 
covered as the chief factor in the pro- 
ductivity of workers? 


A Sense of Belonging 

Most of us would probably guess im- 
proved facilities and surroundings, 
shorter hours, better tools, or better 
pay. But the 18 years of intensive and 
careful research revealed that it is none 
of these things. 

The greatest stimulus to individual 
productivity was found to be a sense of 
belonging. Next came recognition, then 
approval. The list of human needs for 
efficient work was long, and physical 
facilities of all kinds were low on the 
list . 

IQ's Upped 20 Per Cent 

About eight years ago a discerning 
teacher of retarded children made psy- 
chological history by raising the I.Q.’s 
of her pupils, in some cases, I believe, 
more than 20 per cent, simply by fill- 
ing approximately these needs. 

I think psychiatrists are unanimous 
in the opinion that the average person 
can be almost destroyed as a happy and 
useful citizen by withdrawing from him 
a sense of approval, and refusing him 
recognition and respect. Indeed, much 
of the rehabilitation of wrecked per- 
sonalities consists in the psychiatrist 
himself offering the patient this daily 
bread for which so many people ache 
with hunger. 


We Need Approval 

We who would be instruments of the 
Almighty must remember that like the 
love of God which must be poured 
down upon us before we can love either 
God or man, these gifts of acceptance, 
approval, and respect must be offered 
to us before we can become fully wor- 
thy of them. 
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Some years ago I had a job in which 
the person working immediately over 
me had the fixed idea that I was ex- 
ceedingly stupid. I could literally feel 
my alertness draining off through the 
funnel of her conviction. Never in my 
life have I fumbled more, made more 
idiotic errors or forgot as much as I did 
during the period when her hollow be- 
lief was affixed to my mind. 

Happily, a mutual friend came to my 
rescue and by some hoax or legerde- 
main convinced my boss that she had 
underrated my I1.Q. I knew nothing 
about this until later, but she had hard- 
ly more than entered the room next 
morning than I felt suddenly able to 
think and function properly. For in her 
face and manner I read a new attitude 
of respect, approval, and acceptance of 
me as worthy of fellowship with her- 
self. 


“Thou Fool!” 

No wonder he who says to his broth- 
er, “Thou fool!!” is in desperate dan- 
ger. If we believe that our brother 
doesn’t meet our standards of efficiency 
or morals, the action called for is that 
we fall to our knees and ask forgive- 
ness of the God who made us all of one 
blood. 

We cannot shirk our personal respon- 
sibility for real or imagined weaknesses 
of any neighbor, no matter how dis- 
tant, and no matter how near. For if he 
lacks what we have, it is only because 
somewhere along the line we have not 
fed the Lord’s sheep, nor guided them 
to the storehouses of our supply. 


Members, One of Another 


We are members one of another in a 
more literal sense than we realize. In 
every contact with others we give or 
withhold their daily bread. Not a day 
passes that we lack the opportunity to 
strengthen or to drain someone, both in 
the world community and in our own. 
Our responsibility as members of the 
body of Christ is more immediate and 
overwhelming than most of us pause to 
grasp. 

People starve upon the doorsteps of 
our hearts, and every single one of 
those who starve is Jesus Christ Him- 
self! 

Is there any standard higher than the 
one which Jesus set? “Love thy neigh- 
bor. . .. Feed my sheep. . .. Whatever 
you do to any man you do to Me.” Is 
there any standard which we would 
rather our children would maintain 
than this? Surely we don’t believe in 
the depths of us that our standards 
might be lowered by doing what the 
Lord bids us to do. 


Stuffing Scriptural Quotes Into Holes 

Many of us today are stuffing scrip- 
tural quotations into the holes in our 
consciences, but I’ve yet to meet a God- 
revering man or woman who will stand 
up and say, “Jesus would endorse our 
efforts to hold ourselves apart.” Hold- 
ing ourselves apart is not loving our 
neighbors, is not feeding His sheep, is 
not regarding all men as a part of our- 
selves and of Him. 

Yet it is true that we’re all one with 
each other and with Him. And the 
more we struggle to follow His way 


the more aware of this truth we be- 
come. 
Chief Enemy Lethargy 

Those of us who have been in a posi- 
tion where many others were aligned 
against us know that our chief enemy 
is not any one who attacks us, but an 
overwhelming lethargy and weariness, 
such as you might feel if you had just 
donated, not one but two pints of blood. 
Our daily bread of acceptance, of fel- 
lowship, of approval is cut off, and we 
are weak with hunger. 
Exciting Discovery 

Yet many who have had this experi- 
ence have made an exciting discovery. 
And that is that there is 4d way to get 
our daily bread directly from the Fa- 
ther. It is simply by launching our- 
selves on the exciting Christian truth, 
“Give and ye shall receive.” If we turn 
and give to those who repudiate us the 
understanding and acceptance which 
they have withheld from us, our 
strength rushes back as into a vacuum. 

In our home, in our town, in our na- 
tion, in our world, our brothers faint 


Virginia Dared ;.../ 


IRGINIA VOTERS approved the 

Gray Commission Plan on Education 
in a special election January 9. This 
calls for a constitutional convention to 
knock out a section of the state con- 
stitution forbidding the use of public 
funds for expenses of a pupil in a pri- 
vate school. In effect, Virginia’s citizens 
voted to destroy their public school, if 
necessary, rather than submit to the 
Supreme Court ruling, outlawing segre- 
gation. 

The Supreme Court appreciated the 
difficulties of changing deep-seated hab- 
its and customs. It said it was willing 
to be patient where states made a 
“prompt and reasonable start” toward 
non-segregation. But the majority of 
Virginia voters opposed that start. That 
is what is really distressing. 

The plan doesn’t offer much hope of 
success. It is difficult to see, from the 
facts available, how the elaborate sys- 
tem of evasion can work out in Vir- 
ginia without disastrously affecting the 








for the sustaining bread of a sense of 
belonging, of our approval, of our re- 
spect, and they thirst for the living wa- 
ters of Christian love. Both those of us 
who hold ourselves apart and those who 
ache with rejection should remember 
that we cannot give without receiving. 
For this is the law which Jesus died... 
that we might learn. 
—Sarah Patton Boyle 


Mrs. Boyle is the wife of a University of 
Virginia professor, who has volunteered her 
services often at F.H.’s Maria Laach Farm, 
Burnley. A product of the “Old South,” as 
she puts it, she became interested in the in- 
terracial situation when Gregory Swanson 
applied to the University of Virginia for ad- 
mission and became their first Negro stu- 
dent. Since chat time, she has devoted her 
time to studying Southern attitudes, and 
to promoting equal rights and brotherhood. 
She is a member of the Episcopal Church, 
an officer of the Virginia Council on Hu- 
man Relations and a writer for national 
magazines. A 1955 article of hers in the 
Saturday Evening Post notes, “Southerners 
are readier for integration than they think.” 





quality of education)in that state. 

Virginia is already among the lowest 
in its educational standing. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the 122 private 
elementary and high schools in the state 
will even begin to accommodate the 
overflow from the 2,600 public schools 
of those children whose parents are op- 
posed to integration of white and Ne- 
gro pupils. Undoubtedly more “private” 
schools will have to be set up. The con- 
stitutional revisions specifically limit 
tuition grants to non-sectarian schools. 

It is also extremely doubtful if the 
system will hold up when the Virginia 
taxpayers discover how much more it is 
going to cost them to support a dual 
school program. 

Wrote Dr: George S. Reamey, editor 
of the Virginia Methodist Advocate, 
“Our public school system needs strong 
protection. We are in danger of throw- 
ing out the baby with the bath.” 


—B.J.S. 
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The Navy Still Segregates 


“Il volunteered in the Navy to duck the Army draft. Then | 
found more segregation than | would have had in the Army.” 


HE NAVY IS STILL SEGREGAT- 

ING Negroes even though it was the 
first of our armed forces to start inte- 
gration. Here is a typical example from 
one of the two greatest areas of dis- 
crimination, the Stewards’ Branch. 

During World War II, all the boys in 
the graduating class of the Elmsford, 
New York, High School decided to vol- 
unteer together in the Navy. At the re- 
cruiting office in New York City each 
expressed his preference for a certain 
branch: electronics, radio technician, 
etc. When the one Negro member of the 
class said he wished to be a yeoman 
(the Navy’s term for secretary), he was 
told he automatically belonged in the 
Stewards’ Branch. He had had a course 
in stenography and a higher standing 
in high school than some of his white 
classmates. Only the decision of his 
thirteen white classmates to withdraw 
their enlistments changed the ruling for 
the well-qualified Negro. 


Assigned By Color 

Today, while slightly over fifty per 
cent of Negro enlisted men in the Navy 
are in other branches, the Cooks and 
Bakers’ Branch remains all white and 
the Stewards’ Branch all Negro or all 
Filipino for wardroom messes. Once 
placed there it is hard to transfer no 
matter how high the standing in the 
General Classification Test and in the 
basic training courses. 

It is the personal service to officers 
required of stewards which particularly 
galls Negroes. As one such recruit put 
it, “I volunteered in the Navy to duck 
the Army draft though it meant a long- 
er hitch. Then I found more segregation 
than I would have in the Army. The 
Navy’s recruiting pamphlets said the 
stewards must care for the officer’s 
rooms but did not mention shining their 
shoes and pressing their clothes, per- 
sonal services to which it is usual to 
assign none but Negroes.” 


Curb Enlistments 


The segregated Stewards’ Branch is 
considered one of the two principal 
reasons that the proportion of Negroes 
in the Navy (according to figures of the 
Department of Defense) has decreased 
from July 1, 1949 to July 1, 1954 from 
4.7 percent to 3.6 percent, while in the 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
there was an increase. 

In September, 1954, the Navy abolish- 
ed “curb enlistments,” that is, the 
assigning of recruits to various branches 
as soon as they enlist. It is now claimed 
that the performances of recruits in 
their General Classification Tests and at 
boot camps (Basic Training Centers) de- 
termines their rating with consideration 
also of their expressed preference. But 
the fact remains that for wardrooms the 
Stewards’ Branch is all Negro and the 
Cooks and Bakers’ Branch all white, al- 
though many Negroes are qualified and 
experienced in the latter line of work. 


Re-Enlistment Blues 

Recently another area of discontent 
has developed among the newly-enlist- 
ed Negroes who have served a former 
enlistment in the Stewards’ Branch, re- 
ceived an honorable discharge and had 
some years of civilian life. Those who 
have had further education or experi- 
ence in specialized jobs other than as 
waiters, and who re-enlist often be- 
cause of unemployment in their home 
areas, are automatically put back in 
the Stewards’ Branch since all re-en- 
listing men are assigned to their former 
ratings. While it is possible to apply to 
the Bureau of Personnel for transfers, 
Negroes feel it is difficult to receive 
them quickly. 

The second complaint by Negroes of 
Navy procedure has to do with officers, 
including difficulty in being commis- 
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sioned also in promotion to command 
ships. It is extremely hard for Negroes 
to be accepted in the Regular Navy 
ROTC (also known as the Holloway 
plan), in which the government pays 
college tuition, expense of uniforms and 
textbooks, and $50 a month towards 
living expenses for four years of col- 
lege. 


Problem Of Reference 

One southern applicant put it this 
way. “How could I get the necessary 
references equal to what white boys 
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manding small ships with all Negro 
crews. 


Incentive Discouraged 

It is not surprising that Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell reports it is im- 
possible for him to find Negro appli- 
cants for the appointments he can give 
to the Naval Academy. There are now 
six Negroes out of some 4,000 midship- 
men at the Academy. One was gradu- 
ated in June, 1955, as the fifth Negro to 
graduate there. Not only is the lack of 
future command a deterrent but also 


(Photo—UNESCO) 


More pictures of this type are recommended for pamphlets and publicity 
on Navy life. Situations like this are, unfortunately, all too few. 


get? The Selection Committee includes 
a ‘Senior officer of the Naval Service, 
a prominent educator, and a prominent 
civilian not associated with military or 
educational fields.’ They pass on the 
references and the school standing. The 
white boys come up with references 
from _ governors, congressmen and 
judges. In my home state no Negro has 
any such office. We Negroes get refer- 
ences from ministers, high school prin- 
cipals and doctors, but the Selection 
Committee seemed to consider them dif- 
ferent from the white boys’ references 
as chalk from cheese. 


No Upgrading 

When Negroes do receive commissions 
in the Navy there is no chance for pro- 
motion to commanding ships. Of about 
a hundred Negro naval officers in the 
service, most are in the medical and 
chaplains’ corp. Lieutenant-commander 
Dennis D. Nelson, the highest ranking 
Negro in the Navy outside those corps 
is now on duty in the Office of Public 
Information at San Diego Navy Yard. 
For Negro officers public relations and 
recruiting are a frequent assignment. 
No Negro officer has yet commanded a 
ship with a mixed crew, although such 
is now done in the Coast Guard. Dur- 
ing World War II there were a few 
examples in the Navy of Negroes com- 


the difficulty in receiving the special- 
ized coaching most white boys have be- 
fore taking the Academy’s entrance 
examination. 


Negroes Not Wanted 


A Negro high school graduate from 
Illinois had the chance of an appoint- 
ment to Annapolis. His father wrote to 
a list of twenty-three specialized pre- 
paratory schools supplied by Admiral 
Boone, Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. Only six headmasters replied 
that they would enroll a Negro student. 
Those were all too far from this appli- 
cant’s home to be possible for the fam- 
ily budget. Of the other schools, four 


definitely stated they would not accept 
a Negro, seven in the deep South sent 
no reply, other said their rosters were 
full but held out no hope for another 
year. One recommended a correspond- 
ence course from the school. While the 
Department of the Navy had no actual 
authority over these schools, it might 
use its considerable influence in urging 
a change of policy. 


Civilian Advisor Appointed 

Because of the continued discrimina- 
tion, Lester Granger resigned in April, 
1954, as Civilian Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In June, 1955, the 
American Civil Liberities Union sent a 
protest to the White House, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Among the Union’s recommendations 
were better public relations as far as 
Negroes are concerned. Even the 
abolishment of “curb enlistments” was 
little publicized. If the Navy really de- 
sires more Negroes, much more could 
be done to attract them, through get- 
ting in contact with Negro organiza- 
tions. Opportunities to enter the Offi- 
cers’ Candidate School at Newport, 
Rhode Island, could be presented to the 
graduating classes of the thirty-one 
colleges of the United Negro College 
Fund, all accredited Grade A institu- 
tions which in 1953 and 1954 graduated 
each year an average of 3400 students 
of both sexes, and to Howard Univer- 
sity (also Grade A) which graduated 
350 male students in 1954. 

Efforts could be made to get white 
recruits in the Stewards’ Corps if unions 
of Restaurant workers were approach- 
ed in which there are many white men, 
especially those of European origin, 
who prefer that type of work. Is it too 
much to expect this imaginative ap- 
proach of the military mind? 


Few Negroes Pictured 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
also recommended including in pam- 
phlets issued by the Navy more pictures 
of Negroes eating and working with 
whites, a regular pattern of Navy life 
which is too little known. For example 
the pamphlet entitled “Life in the 
United States Navy” has forty-seven 
pictures in which faces show their color. 
Of these only two show a Negro sea- 
man, one a yeoman pictured with a 
white yeoman—which is good. The 
other shows a Negro eating alone, while 
other pictures show groups of white 
seaman at mess or at a soda fountain 
together. No Negro officer is shown. 


Playing Down Integration 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
such pamphlets seem designed to play 
down the presence of Negroes, perhaps 
in an effort to attract whites who might 
have race prejudice. 

The loss of men resulting from in- 
cluding so few Negroes is one cause of 
the Navy’s present difficulty in filling 
its desired quotas now that the World 
War II draft is over and the Navy has 
returned to voluntary enlistments. 

Both for the strength of the Navy and 
for demonstrating to the world our im- 
proving racial pattern it is to be hoped 
that the ships which carry our flag will 
soon have their personnel integrated in 
more than a token way. 

—Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


Mrs. Wilson, who lives in New York City, 
comes from an old Navy family. 
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Two Negroes in CIO Council 


ECENT ELECTION of two leading 
Negroes to the Executive Council of 
the merged AFL-CIO has been hailed 
as one of the significant actions of the 
convention. Named were Willard 
Townsend and A. Philip Randolph, both 
presidents of predominantly Negro 
unions. They were among the 27 Vice 
Presidents elected in the new, 15,000,- 
000 member organization, and were ap- 
pointed to the giant union’s civil rights 
department. 
Both Reuther and Meany declared 
that a drive against racial discrimina- 


tion would be high on the agenda of the 
merged Federation’s business. In Presi- 
dent Meany’s opinion the merged fed- 
eration “‘will be able to carry out more 
effectively the tradition of non-discrim- 
ination and civil rights for all.” 

Said Roy Wilkins, executive Secre- 
tary of the NAACP, at the state conven- 
tion of the New Jersey CIO Council, 
Negroes are “aware of many pronounce- 
ments of high-level” union officers 
against job discrimination, but “they 
are aware also of the areas still un- 
touched and unchanged.” 


More Converts Among Negroes 


HE NUMBER OF NEGRO CATH- 
OLICS increased by some 20,000 last 
year, according to the Annual Report 
of the Commission for Catholic Missions 
Among the Colored People and Indians. 
Of these, more than half were converts. 


Statistics reveal that Catholic Ne- 
groes in the United States now num- 
ber 477,000. While in the past 20 years 
the total Catholic population has in- 
creased by 50 per cent, says the report, 
the increase in colored members has 
been closer to 100 per cent. Roughly, 3 


per cent of the Negro population in this 
country is now Catholic. 

The Commission notes “thousands 
more of priests, sisters and brothers are 
needed to minister to the spiritual and 
educational needs of the colored citi- 
zens of America.” To this could be 
added a conclusion of the 1950 Prop- 
agation of the Faith Report from Rome, 
which stated, ‘the major obstacle to the 
conversion of the Negro is the attitude 
of white Catholics themselves.” 

—Andrew James 


Bantu Education Fund 250% 


over Goal 


LMOST $3,000,000 has been pledged 

in the South African Bishops’ cam- 
paign to save Bantu mission schools 
which face withdrawal of all state sub- 
sidies. South African Catholics have 
displayed an unprecedented example of 
interracial charity to the world which 
believes that South Africa is the last 
stronghold of official racial discrimina- 
tion, Archbishop Denis Hurley, O.M.L., 
of Durban stated, when he announced 
the campaign results. He is chairman 
of the Catholic Bishop’s Conference 


which sponsored the drive. 

The Archbishop descrijed the 
planned cessation of the $1,400,000 state 
subsidy at the end of 1957 as a threat 
to the very existence of the Church in 
South Africa. There are 740 mission 
schools. 

The initial minimum target was set 
at $1,120,000. The announcement of the 
goal was met with polite skepticism. 
Even some bishops doubted that the 
sum could be raised. 


Challenging the System 


(Continued from page 1) 
called. I filed an application at the third 
company which gave me a detailed de- 
scription of the job and asked if I would 
be willing to take the company’s train- 
ing program. I told them I would. I 
never heard any more from them. 

“My next stop was at a local news- 
paper which told me by telephone that 
the job was open. When I arrived in less 
than an hour I was told that it had been 
filled. 


White Applicants Only 

“A finance and loan company admit- 
ted that they wanted only white appli- 
cants. A large utility company gave the 
same answer. The Dallas branch of a 
national firm said that they had no 
place for ‘colored ladies.’ 

“Beginning to feel frustrated but still 
determined, I went to a steel company 
and heard the same old story. I was 
even more discouraged when the per- 
sonnel manager of a steel company told 
me he was embarrassed because he too 
was a member of a minority group and 
was very much aware of the Negro’s 
problem. Though he said he was sympa- 
thetic, he felt that twelve white girls in 
his office made it impossible to hire me. 
We'll Call Tomorrow 

“A baking company told me they 
were considering integrating their office 
and my qualifications pleased them. I 
was to be called tomorrow, but tomor- 
row never came. 

“A hospital would not consider me, 
and about four firms with government 
contracts brushed me off. A bookstore 
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claimed they had tried it but the person 
failed. They were not ready to try 
again. 

“I thought I had been lucky when a 
firm said they would mail me an appii- 
cation which would be sent to New 
York for consideration on merit. I never 
got the application. 

“Rejections and failures came again 
and again until a new insurance com- 
pany came to Dallas and set up a branch 
office to get Negro policyholders. I was 
employed in a sort of semi-integrated 
situation. 


Second Try—Less Painful 

“I was away from Dallas for about a 
year and when I returned I wanted a 
job. I went again to the Job Opportuni- 
ties Program to get help. This time it 
was much less painful. I was hired as a 
secretary to the pathologist and labora- 
tory director of a local medical institu- 
tion where the staff is completely in- 
tegrated. I began at $175 per month and 
have been raised to $295 per month 


” 


now. 


Integrating Or Planning 

That is the story of Doris, who two 
years ago was being rejected every- 
where. Her experience is an example of 
the situation in Dallas, where job dis- 
crimination has been diminishing the 
past four years. Some firms which gave 
Doris no consideration have Negroes on 
such jobs as billing typist, marking 
clerk, display artist, stenographer and 
technician. Others are yet in the plan- 
ning stage. Other firms selling office 
equipment, tobacco, paper, lumber and 


The Long, Long Golf Game 


EV. OLIVER HOLMES, his brother 
Alfred and three friends took their 
places in line with the usual weekend 
crowd of white golfers at Atlanta’s 
North Fulton Golf Course, December 
24, and began playing without incident. 
So ended a long wait that began when 
the Holmes brothers tried to play on 
Atlanta’s city-owned Bobby Jones 
Course in 1951. They were plaintiffs in 
a lawsuit which led to a Federal Court 
order, opening up public golf courses 
to Negroes. 
After nine holes, the five went to the 


Course’s food shop for lunch and then 
went out again. Negroes have also play- 
ed on the Bobby Jones Course. 

Five Negro golfers attempting to play 
at the Lions Municipal Golf Course in 
Columbus, Georgia, were turned away. 
It was the first time Negroes had at- 
tempted to gain admission to the course 
which is owned by the City and leased 
to the Lions Club. 

Nolan Murrah, the course pro, told 
them he had no authority to sell them 
tickets to play. 


“A Normal Reaction” 


N OBJECTION to segregated seat- 

ing in a city bus in New Orleans 
resulted in the arrest of 72 Negroes. 
Police answered a call from a transit 
company supervisor after the Negroes, 
many of the students from Xavier and 
Dillard Universities, refuse to sit be- 
hind signs dividing white and Negro 
passengers. 

The bus driver told police that some 
of the Negroes removed the signs after 
boarding the bus following a basketbail 
game between the two schools. He said 


the students refused to obey his order 
to replace the sign and sit behind it. He 
halted his bus after driving about four 
blocks and called his supervisor who 
summoned police. There was one white 
passenger on the bus. 

All 72 of the students were found not 
guilty of disturbing the public peace on 
a public service bus. The bus driver and 
the lone white passenger refused to tes- 
tify against the students, saying “Theirs 
was just a normal reaction of students 
after a basketball game.” 


Busman’s Holiday in Birmingham 


EGROES HAVE BEEN boycotting 
city buses in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama since December 5, 1955. This mass 
protest started after a Negro woman, 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, was arrested and fined 
$14 in Police Court for disregarding a 
bus driver’s order to move to the rear 
of the bus. State law authorizes bus 
companies to provide and enforce separ- 
ate facilities for white and Negro races. 
Bus company officials estimate that 
80 to 90 per cent of the Negroes who 
normally ride the buses have joined the 
boycott. 

Two bus routes through Negro resi- 
dential sections of Montgomery have 
been discontinued and four others 
shortened to eliminate most of the trav- 
el through the Negro areas. The com- 
pany has had to raise the fare in an ef- 
fort to make up some of the 1 rev- 
enue. 


tires have Negro salesmen who are the 
top men on their staffs. 

A contributing factor to the changes 
which Doris found has been the Dallas 
Job Opportunities Project of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, which 
was begun in the fall of 1951. Organ- 
ized to support the concerns of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), 
the Service Committee tries to persuade 
employers to hire solely on the basis of 
ability. Numerous face-to-face contacts 
with executives and policy makers 
among Dallas employers is the major 
technique used in the program. 


Support From Dallas Citizens 

Substantial support has come to the 
program from volunteer committees of 
Dallas citizens who work toward a goal 
that requires great persistence. The 
Dallas project was entirely financed 
until this year with funds received from 
foundations outside the city. Now 
Dallas foundations and _ individuals 
have pitched in to help underwrite the 
program so it could function another 
year. 


A Start Made 

A start has been made, and local citi- 
zens seem determined to solve the 
problem of discrimination in employ- 
ment. Color is less and less a factor be- 
cause they are now more concerned to 
get the better shoemaker, bricklayer, 
piano tuner, furniture refinisher, or 
white-collar worker.—Almita Robinson 


Mrs. Robinson is director of the Job Op- 
por.unities Project in Dallas, Texas, con- 
ducted by the Community Relations Pro- 
gram of the American Friends Service 
Committee. The project is one of several 
in different sections of the country. 


Flic 


Negro spokesman in Montgomery 
have asked that the following condi- 
tions be met by the company before 
they discontinue the boycott: 

e Assurance that more courtesy be 
extended bus riders. 

e The seating of passengers be on a 
“first come, first served” basis, with 
Negroes being seated from the rear to 
the front and whites being seated from 
the front towards the rear. 

e Negro bus drivers be employed on 
the bus lines serving predominantly 
Negro areas. 

Leaders are asking immediate action 
on the requests. They are shunning all 
talk about compromise and hint that 
unless action is taken, the request might 
be changed to a demand for full and 
complete integration. 


Neca me gdatiomaiit Thomas 


Doris Ann Robertson, whose employment ex 
of the changing climate in Dallas. Mrs. Robe 
Business School and Knoxville College at 
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Friendship House in an Oil-Boom City 


Dorothy Philips of the Canadian Province of Friendship 


House tells of Marian Centre in Edmonton, Alberta. 


N JANUARY, 1955, I left Madonna 

House, Combermere, Ontario to open 
Marian Centre here in Edmonton, the 
most northerly city in Canada. As this 
is an oil boom city, there are many 
transients looking for work. They often 
find themselves stranded without food 
or shelter until jobs are located. Our 
work is to feed and clothe them. 


A Novena and a Search 


Renting a house seemed an impos- 
sibility and the cost of buying even an 
old run-down house was exorbitant. 
Three months of searching and a no- 
vena to St. Joseph found us a small but 
suitable place. It was located in the so- 
called slum district on 95 Street. 

Jim Murphy and Therese Fazacker- 
ley came out from Madonna House in 
the middle of May and we started re- 
modelling the house. Walls were torn 
down on the ground floor to make a 
dining room. On the second floor, we 
found room for our chapel. The whole 
building was being raised as it sagged 
badly in the center. 


500 at Open House 


We scrubbed and painted and learned 
about plumbing. On May 31, the new 
feast of the Queenship of Mary, all was 
ready. Marian Centre was officially 
blessed and opened, and our chapel 
was dedicated to Our Lady of the Way. 
To our amazement, some five hundred 
people turned up for the Open House 
which we held. That day we also served 
a meal to a brother Christopher (a 
guest in need). 


Heaviest Day—161 


We had not expected to have more 
than forty men to feed in a day. Before 
three weeks were over, we were hitting 
an average of 135 daily. Our heaviest 
day so far has been 161. In the past six 





» employment experience is an example 
Yallas. Mrs. Robertson attended Phillips 
‘ville College at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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months we have fed over 15,000 men 
and clothed around 4,000. 


Something Always Comes 


The people of Edmonton and sur- 
rounding districts keep us supplied with 
food and clothing. During the summer 
months, we were frequently at a loss 
to know what we would be able to 
serve the following day. Somehow 
enough always came in during the eve- 
ning. 


Friends in Our Need 


Food and clothing are not the only 
helps which we have received, just 
when they are needed. The service of 
our friends has come too. 


There is Blackie, who has been given 
that name because of his fair complex- 
ion and prematurely white hair. Black- 
ie’s daily routine is as follows: first he 
goes to the employment office, then he 
comes to Marian Centre to see if we 
have any calls for work. Breakfast is 
the next step and then he offers to work 
for us. If he gets work at the employ- 
ment office we don’t see him at all that 
day. If not, we sometimes have jobs we 
can send him out on. But always when 
he has nothing to do he asks to work 
for us. Only on very rare occasions will 
he accept any money for his work, and 
then only when he has not earned 
enough to rent a bed that night. 


Knock on Our Door 


Then there are the surprises. Winter 
came early to Edmonton this year, with 
eight inches of snow the second week 
in October. Breakfast that first morn- 
ing seemed unusually quiet, for the 
snow had blanketed the sound of traf- 
fic going by. There was a knock, and a 
guest at the door, who asked, “could 
I have a shovel and an old broom, 
please?” He explained: “Your paths are 


be, 





going to need cleaning before the men 
start coming in.” 

He had not eaten, but he wouldn’t 
take a cup of coffee before the Blue 
Door was opened for the other men. 
Our porch and paths were all nicely 
swept before that time, and very little 
snow was brought into the house. We 
have come to expect that knock on the 
back door whenever it snows. 


The “New” Old House 


Our address changed to 10528 98 
Street on December 1. We were forced 
to move into larger quarters for our 
first house was much too small to ac- 
commodate the brothers in Christ com- 
ing to us daily. The “new” old house 
gains very little extra space. We were 
able, however, to purchase the house 
next door. It is very old and has an 
inadequate heating system, but we will 


Pen-sketch 


Marian Centre, 
officially 
opened 


May 31, 1955. 


be able to use it partially for living 
quarters and storage. Who knows? We 
might even be able to have a small 
nook set aside for a sitting room. 


I left Madonna House with a one-way 
ticket and $100.00. Since then, close to 
20,000 men have come through the 
Blue Door of Mary’s house. We have 
always been able to share with them. 
It is obvious that God in His great 
mercy is providing. 


Mariart Centre, of which Dorothy Philips 
is director, is one of three houses of the 
Canadian Province of Friendship House. 
The others are: Madonna House, Comber- 
mere, Ontario, and Maryhouse, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 
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Bi-Racial Employment in the South ‘*_,, 


SELECTED STUDIES OF NEGRO EM- 
PLOYMENT IN THE SOUTH, Commit- 
tee of the South Report of the National 
Planning Association, Report No. 6, 504 
pp, $5.50, Ind. Studies $1.50. 


HIS BOOK IS A COMPILATION of 

six studies of bi-racial employment 
practices in Southern industry. Its pur- 
pose is not to test any theories or to 
make recommendations. Recognizing 
the dearth of dependable data, the Na- 
tional Planning Association instituted 
this research project to get to the facts 
of the Negro’s situation in Southern 
industry. 
International Harvester 

John Hope II did the first of the stud- 
ies, Three Southern Plants of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, because that 
company has a national policy stating 
“there shall be no discrimination against 
any person because of nationality, race, 
sex, political or religious affliation or 
membership in any labor or other or- 
ganization.” The Harvester plants 
chosen for close scrutiny were those at 
Evansville, Louisville and Memphis. 


How to Integrate 

“How does an employer go about in- 
tegrating racial groups?” was the first 
question the researchers sought to 
answer. Managers in the Memphis and 
Louisville plants said that their efforts 
to integrate Negro workers required a 
“mixture of persuasion, education and 
some judiciously applied coercion.” 
Incidents such as protests from white 
employees in the form of wildcat strikes 


can help bring a wider acceptance of 
company policy, they felt, if they are 
handled firmly and tactfully. 
Vocational education, it was felt, is 
very important in bringing about an 
integrated labor force in a plant. Negro 
applicants for jobs, however, suffered 
from inferior vocational training 
courses, in the segregated public school 
systems they attended. All three cities 
had racially segregated schools at the 
time of the studies. Virtually the only 
place where Negroes could obtain even 
the basic machine shop training neces- 
sary for semi-skilled jobs was in the 
International Harvester plants. 


Union Cooperation—Basic 

The cooperation of the union is very 
important when establishing a bi-racial 
employment pattern. Fortunately, the 
two largest unions who deal with Inter- 
national Harvester, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers, have non-dis- 
criminatory clauses in their contracts. 
Seniority rules have helped integration 
in those factories when management 
hired Negroes right from the start. 

International Harvester has found 
that the best way to enforce bi-racial 


employment patterns is to follow the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
It has refused to adjust its bi-racial hir- 
ing policy to local racial patterns. Yet 
it has not been insensitive to local situ- 
ations. While it has refused to temporize 
its non-discriminatory policies, it has 
accompanied them with educational 
efforts. 
Other Areas Studied 

Other studies included in the book 
and presented in an equally thorough 
and competent way are: Four Studies 
of Negro Employment in the Upper 
South by Donald Dewey (textile and 
tobacco industries in Virginia and the 
Carolinas); Negro Employment in the 
Birmingham Metropolitan Area by 
Langston T. Hawley; Two Case Studies 
of Negro Employment in the South 
(Little Rock, Arkansas, and New 
Orleans); and Negro Employment Prac- 
tises in the Chattanooga Area by Wil- 
liam Wesson, Jr. These studies can be 
obtained individually as well as in the 
compilation, Report No. 6. 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 


Mrs. Rowland is a housewife, who works 
with the Catholic Interracial Council, Phila- 
delphia. 


Pennsylvania Gets FEP 


TEN-YEAR FIGHT to put a Fair 

Employment Practices Act on the 
Pennsylvania statute books ended in 
victory for organized labor and allied 
groups when Governor G. M. Leader 
signed an FEPC bill. 


The measure prohibits job discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, religion, an- 
cestry or national origin. It also pro- 
tects job applicants between the ages of 
40 and 62 from discrimination because 
of age. 
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New York: 


_A Fast Buck 


ARLEM—INDEED, ALL NEW 

YORK CITY—changes almost 
daily as old buildings come down and 
new ones start going up. The possibili- 
ties for making a fast, if somewhat 
illegal, buck are unfortunately legion. 
In the desperate search for a roof, for 
any sort of shelter, people will put up 
with appalling conditions, exorbitant 
rents, lack of facilities, almost anything, 
it seems. Because of their need, which is 
frequently further complicated by 
ignorance and confusion, advantage can 
easily be taken of them. 


The Rent Racket 

An opportunity presented itself for us 
to investigate the rent racket -2ame in 
our area. Landlords and tenants are 
sometimes guilty of splitting up apart- 
ments into single rooms and sub-letting 
them at whatever the traffic will bear— 
which is plenty. We found enough in a 
brief investigation to warrant a real 
project, which we hope to be able to 
undertake in the future. 


One Such Case 

Let me tell you about one such 
“case.” -In a five-room apartment on 
134 Street are two families. A mother, 
deserted by her husband, has seven 
children with her in two tiny dark 
rooms. A couple with eight children 
have two other rooms. The three little 
boys sleep on ragged blankets on the 
floor; the four older girls share a double 
bed and the baby is strapped in a basket 
on a shelf. These eighteen people share 
one bath and kitchen. Because the heat- 
ing is so inadequate, both have the dan- 
gerous kerosene burners which have 
caused so many fires in the city. The 
place is overrun with rats, plaster falls 
from ceilings and walls, leaks in all the 
plumbing run almost constantly. 

For these quarters the families pay 


. $25 and $28 a week respectively. Since 


the landlady refuses to give them re- 
ceipts for their rents, they would have 
a difficult time getting any legal re- 
dress. Just what measures can be taken 





Washington: 





jt 


against this sort of thing we have still 
to find out, but we hope to get after it. 


They Come and They Go 

We’ve had so many changes in our 
staff in the last couple of months, may- 
be we’d better tell all our friends about 
them too. 

Betty Welling sailed for England 
the first of December. She was married 
January 7th in London to Rom Maione. 
We all send them our warmest prayers 
and good wishes. Helyne Palecki has re- 
turned to Pittsburgh to teach. Jane 
Prah and Barry Shay, who became en- 
gaged last fall, have both left, Barry for 
Washington, where he is working for 
the Patent Office, and Jane for her 
home in Uniontown, Pa. With so many 
departures we were especially glad to 
welcome Gene Huffine, who transferred 
from Portland to help us out. Ed Cham- 
bers and Jean Hogenmiller returned 
from the IC in Chicago to swell our per- 
manent working force, so now we are 
five and hope to stick together for 
awhile. 

—Anne Townley Brooks 


HARLEM HOUSE 
HAS NEW HOME! 


At long last Harlem Friendship 
House has a new home. The lease 
has been signed for the first floor 
of a brownstone at 417 West 145th 
Street, and if all goes well we will 
be installed by January 15th. The 
old library and office at 452 Lenox 
will be moved first. As soon as 
rooms are found in our new 
neighborhood for the staff we will 
move out of 43 West 135th Street. 
Be sure and see next month’s is- 
sue for a report on our activities 
and plans for the future. 


REMEMBER OUR NEW 
ADDRESS— 


417 West 145th Street, 
New York City. 





Peter Claver Diary 


ANUARY 10: The morning papers 
greeted us with the news that the 
Gray Plan was approved by vote. Let’s 
hope that the “colorful” title of the plan 
is a prophecy of its success. 

Staff worker Floyd Agostinelli blew 
in from “good old Montana” and made 
some necessary repairs around the 
House. It seems that the ceiling in the 
downstairs bathroom was quietly col- 
lapsing. Velvet Haynes and Jack Sor- 
rell patched it up with mystic tape but 
it was collapsing anyway. To add to 
the confusion the “Upstairs Farm,” con- 
sisting of three well fed hens is situated 
directly overhead. We were expecting 
the chickens to be dropping in on us 
momentarily or at least providing us 
with eggs unexpectedly. All is safe now, 
much to everyone’s relief. 

The Volunteers Keep Busy : 
Volunteer Ann Clayter dashed in th 
other day laden with gay yellow and 
white oil cloth to brighten our kitchen 
shelves. She even hung a fresh yellow 

curtain at the window. 

The vols’ new Dean—Steve Marsh, is 
also the Center’s representative on the 
Joint Committee on Employment. Vel- 


Frank Sheed Receives 


Frank Sheed, co-founder and presi- 
dent of Sheed and Ward publishing 
house, and good friend of Friendship 
House through the years, is to receive 
a unique honor. The Sacred Congrega- 


vet Haynes and Dolores Adler are mem- 
bers of the Council. 


C.W. Visitor 

Bob Steed from the Catholic Worker 
in New York stopped to spend a night 
with us. He is headed south to do a se- 
ries of articles on the racial situation. 

Not long ago the Center’s staff work- 
ers received a welcomed holiday break. 
Everyone piled into the jeep, said an 
extra prayer, and took off for a com- 
bined get-together with the New York 
House. Amazingly enough we made it 
up and back without a single mishap— 
guess the jeep is still quite sturdy—or 
our prayers quite effective. 

The women staff workers of St. Peter 
Claver Center—that’s me—have a nice 
fresh new room with an icebox, stove, 
and sink. It’s in a cream-colored build- 
ing with a purple door on G Street. 
Many names were suggested but it was 
finally decided to call it Clare’s Flat for 
the cloistered patron of the poor. 

J.G. had a birthday. Age indetermina- 
ble. The Center celebrated properly 
with cake and things to wash it down. 


Maureen V. Erskine 


Unique Honor 


tion of Seminaries and Universities in 
Rome has authorized the conferring of 
a doctorate of Sacred Theology “honoris 
causa” upon him. We congratulate Mr. 
Sheed and rejoice with him. 
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A Review and a Letter 
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Father Voillaume talks at Chicago 
Friendship House, February, 1954. 


SEEDS OF THE DESERT by Father 
Rene Voillaume, Fides Publishers As- 
sociation, 1955, 368 pp. $4.50. 


Waurerner YOU BELONG to the 
priesthood, a religious order, a secular 
institute or the great family of the laity, 
you will find food for prayer and pon- 
dering in Father Voillaume’s Seeds of 
the Desert. The life of the religious 
community to which Father belongs is 
lived among poor people, working as 
they do and sharing their joys and sor- 
rows. Of this, he tells in his book. He 
deals first with a study of the life of 
the community’s founder, Charles de 
Foucauld, and the founding of the Lit- 
tle Brothers and Sisters of Jesus. Then 
he continues with the hidden life of 
Jesus and how His life can be lived by 
the Little Brothers and Sisters today. 


Life Effective Through Sacrifice 


“Living in the spirit of sacrifice for 
others,” says Father Voillaume, ‘we 
shall also be making effective in our 
lives the mysterious bonds by which we 
are united to other men in the Mystical 
Body. The solidarity which is affirming 
itself more and more today in the world 
of the workers, as also in the organiza- 
tion of society, has a hidden but in- 
finitely more real fertile side to it, the 
solidarity of all men in Christ, and this 
we must live.” 


To Love as Christ Loves 


He offers helpful answers. Take the 
unreasonable aversions we have for 


de Foucauld Spirituality 


some people, and the sudden loves for 
others. Father Voillame says the solu- 
tion “is to love all men not only as 
Jesus loved them, that is with the same 
force, the same tenderness, the same 
desire to give yourselves for your broth- 
er’s sake, but to love them with Jesus’ 
own heart; and when you begin loving 
thus it will be because Jesus Himself 
has begun to live in you.” Men have 
become saints by doing this. 

Any faults there are in Seeds of the 
Desert lie in its format, its grammatical 
errors, and at moments, its involved 
translation. Overcoming these difficul- 
ties is well-worth the effort. 


—Delores Price 


Delores is circulation manager of COM- 
MUNITY. 


A Little Brother 
Writes: 


Dear Editor: 


I received your letter of November 
12. 

I am so grateful to you for sending 
me your magazine through which I 
could keep in touch with one of the 
most important problems of the church 
of my dear U.S.A. 

I understand quite well your financial 
difficulties. But, by the grace of the 
Providence, I am too poor to send you 
that subscription. We must, too, ask mo- 
ney to live. And, on next January we 
have to found a new fraternity in the 
big city at Douala. I send you hereby 
the picture of our future house, among 
hundred other houses like this. A Negro 
will be the responsible of three white 
brothers. 

I always will keep you in my prayers 
and our spiritual fraternity—fraternal 
unity, universal love for all mankind 
is the sign of a Christian. 


Your little brother, 


CHARLES SALA 
Fraternite 
French Cameroons 





“Our future house” in Douala. 





Chicago: 


The Basket Case 


“ul E’RE AT 44th AND STATE with 
a basket of food for a family of 
eight and we can’t find them. What do 
we do?” It was Sister Lucilla on the 
phone. She and a group of five girls 
from Notre Dame High School were out 
on an errand. They were a few of the 
over 300 students from 12 schools who 
made up and distributed Christmas 
baskets of groceries to those in need in 
our neighborhood. We at Friendship 
House gave them the families’ names. 
* + + Of 
Five or six car-loads of boys were at 
the front door on the Wednesday before 
Christmas. They were slightly confused 
as to their next move, since the recipi- 
ents of their baskets could not be lo- 
cated. “Your liver’s getting cold,” yell- 
ed Jean from the kitchen. While my 


liver got cold, I got warmer trying to 
direct the boys to other families who 
could make use of their food. 

Not Even a Whole Room 

Tom, one of the fellows from St. 
George, the group I was presently try- 
ing to untangle, said, “Gee, those people 
at 46th and Federal didn’t even have a 
whole room to themselves—only the 
center of one!” 

As the last group of “mixed up” kids 
disappeared around the corner, I was 
ready to tuck myself into one of their 
baskets and get myself delivered to a 
nice, quiet rest home. 

But then, even being a basket case 
isn’t so bad at Christmas time. 


Dick Grogan 


Dick is a Chicago staff worker. 


COMMUNITY 


The Answer is Yes 





THE NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS by 
Harry S. Ashmore. $2.75 cloth: $1.50 
paper. 

SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION edited by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret 
W. Ryan. $3.00. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
TODAY AND TOMORROW edited by 
Ernst W. Swanson and John A. Griffin. 
$5.00. 


—All published by University of North 
Carolina Press. 


ASED ON STUDIES financed by the 

Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, these three books survey the 
problem of schools, particularly in the 
South where white children have suf- 
fered from schools generally poorer 
than the national average, and Negro 
children have been subjected to schools 
far below this inadequate level. 


The Answer Is Yes 


A surprisingly hopeful answer is 
given to the question whether the South 
is able to afford to raise educational 
standards for its children. “The an- 
swer,” editors of Public Education in 
the South Today and Tomorrow” say, 
“is an optimistic but qualified, yes.” 


No Easy Successes 

The further question—whether 
school can be de-segregated success- 
fully—also has a hopeful answer in the 
experiences of 24 cities described in 


Schools in Transition 


This is an encouraging book, although 
not a record of easy successes. Some- 
times “the transition has been painful 
and bitter.” But the studies indicate 
that de-segregating schools is a problem 
which can be faced and worked out. 
Furthermore, these 24 experiences can 
be helpful to other communities. ‘Each 
situation is unique in some ways—but 
never in all ways. For this reason, the 
lessons of experience in any one com- 
munity never can be applied in detail 
to another community; but at the same 
time, there are always some common 
principles that apply to many situa- 
tions, if the local decision makers can 
look deeply enough to discern them.” 

What are some of these common 


Integration 


Works 





(Photo—Chicago Public Schools) A w 


principles? 

First of all, that desegregatik 
a sudden, massive change but a shift- 
ing process. Each community has its 
own special blend of factors working 
for integration or resisting it. 

Another principle: where attitudes 
are not strongly organized in opposition, 
the action of school officials is crucial. 
Often they can tip the balance one way 
or other. 

Thirdly, “in nearly all instances the 
amount of difficulty and tension actual- 
ly experienced was less than had been 
anticipated and predicted.” 





Two Factual Surveys 


“The Negro and the Schools” and 
“Public Education in the South Today 
and Tomorrow” are factual surveys of 
facts pertinent to school problems. The 
first, a popular and readable treatment, 
traces the history of segregated schools 
and describes the present effort to close 
the gap between white and Negro 
schools. Eleven fine charts, such as 
“What the South Would Have to Spend” 
and “Example of Changing Pattern in 
Southern Cities” are included. 


Public Education in the South Today 
and Tomorrow is a detailed statistical 
analysis of the South and each of the 
thirteen states—population, school-age 
population, qualitative measures of 
Southern schooling, with the trends 
projected for the goal of better schools 
for all children in the South. 

These three books do not attempt to 
give pat solutions to the problems fac- 
ing schools in the years ahead. How- 
ever, they should be an invaluable aid 
to communities who must implement 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, which declared segregation in the 
schools illegal. 

It is to be hoped the studies will have 
wide circulation in such areas. They 
can help develop firm and clear policies 
that will make ending the “separate 
but equal” myth as painless and speedy 
as possible. 


—Mary Dolan 


Mary Dolan is director of Chicago Friend- 
ship House. 





Readers Write 


Dear Editor: | read with some interest Miss Clementine Vines’ article entitled, ‘‘Negro in a 
White World,’’ and |, for one, wish to dissent. First, | do not consider this a white world; 
neither the white man nor his religion dominates the major portion of this earth. 

Secondly, | do not feel inferior to any person because of that person’s color. What most 
Negroes feel, | would not presume to say; but from the success that Negroes have been able 
to register in competition with whites in the fields of athletics, science, and politics, just to 
mention a few, | would say that the faith and hope of those of us who have not been demoral- 
ized by propaganda is being realized. That deep down within us we know that we are not 
inferior and we can and will demonstrate our equality whenever and wherever the opportunity 


comes. 


As for the word “‘nigger,”’ it will be hurled at you as long as you allow yourself to be 
visibly disturbed by it. When you, feeling secure in your own true worth and right to human 
dignity, can maintain a condescending composure in response to such insults, your detractors 


will retire in confusion. 


One cannot afford to retreat before a barrage of words. Remember, the white man was 
a slave too, before this country was even discovered. When you are feeling mighty low, there 
is nothing better than a good big dose of history to bolster you up. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


DEWEY DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Luxury Industry Can’t Afford 


THE HIGH COST OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION by Elmo Roper, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, New 
York, 18 pp. 


NY WAY YOU WANT to look at it, 

30 billion dollars is a lot of money 
—staggering even to our rich nation 
when considered in terms of waste. This 
amount (roughly estimated through 
surveys and in-plant research) is the 
annual loss to American industry 
through discrimination. So states busi- 
ness analyst, Elmo Roper, in his book- 
let, The High Cost of Discrimination. 
Elmo Roper is eminently qualified to 
offer a convincing and accurate ap- 
praisal of the evils of discrimination on 
a “dollar and cents” profit basis. As a 
board member for Spiegel’s, he has 
helped eliminate unfair practices in the 
work force of his company. An idealist, 
he sees the injustice of discrimination 
as a moral issue. A practical business 
man, he knows its continued practice is 
an extravagance industry cannot afford. 


Corrosive Ramifications 

Mr. Roper’s criticisms are not limited 
to the more frequently head-lined dis- 
criminations of color, religion or na- 
tional origin. They run the gamut of the 
many injustices in business, including 
those on birth, language, sex, politics, 
education and economic status. 

Discrimination, says Mr. Roper, be- 
gins at the hiring gate and runs its cor- 
rosive ramifications, in some form or 
other, through much of American busi- 
ness. 


30 Billion Estimate Not High 
By preventing promotion on merit, 


by limiting the development to fullest 
potential of pacable executives, dis- 
crimination destroys morale. It affects 
the personality of individuals and dis- 
rupts foreman-worker relationships. 
Psychological considerations, to be 
sure, but in the concrete, they reduce 
productivity, shorten profits, increase 
tax revenue losses and “duplication 
costs.” The 30 billion estimate is prob- 
ably none too high. 


The Remedy 

To combat this blot on our democratic 
system and the drag on our national 
economy, Mr. Roper suggests a “step- 
up” in all techniques that have been, 
remotely or otherwise, effective to date. 
He commends the example of non-dis- 
criminating firms, and recommends leg- 
islation, education through press and 
film, film forums, panel discussions and 
seminars in human relations. 


Profits on Moral Side 

In 1920, Mr. Roper predicted the 
forty-hour week by 1950. Today he in- 
sists industry will be free of all discrim- 
inations in a few decades. He argues 
convincingly. It’s morality versus pre- 
judice, with “business profits” on the 
side of the first named. 

“Ending discrimination in business 
and industry will be one of the next 
great strides forward in American de- 
mocracy,” notes Mr. Roper. As a gam- 
bling man, you will be well-advised to 
bet your small change, if you feel he is 
wrong. 

J. A. Schneider 


Mr. Schneider is a farmer and chick 
hatcheryman in southeastern Minnesota. 





The Concept of Mystery 


LITURGICAL PIETY by Louis Bouyer 
University of Notre Dame, (Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1955) 284 pp. 


UT ASIDE WISHFUL THINKING 

and be prepared to bury uninformed 
ideas when you pick up Liturgical 
Piety. The author, Fr. Louis Bouyer, has 
brought vision, intelligence and a criti- 
cal sense to a field too frequently char- 
acterized by labels, romanticism, emo- 
tional blocks and poor scholarship. 


How Liturgy Developed 

The false concepts of the liturgy fos- 
tered in the Baroque and romantic 
periods is handled in the lead chapters. 
There is a preliminary survey of the re- 
discovery in recent times of what the 
liturgy is and means. How the Church’s 
traditional liturgy was developed in its 
main parts as in its organic whole, a- 
round the “Assembly of Yahweh” (the 
old covenant), is shown. The various 
liturgical movements are analysed with 
special emphasis and tribute to the Bel- 
gium and Maria Laach schools. 


Mystery— 

After this historical introduction, the 
profound concept of the Mystery is 
viewed with clarity and patience (lit- 
urgy and Mystery, Pauline Mystery, 
ministries in the Mystery, initiation into 
and expansion of the Mystery, the Mys- 
tery of the Liturgical year, etc.). It is 
difficult to improve on St. Paul’s defini- 
tion of it—the Mystery is “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” 


The Mass—An Action 


Reared and educated in a world un- 
informed by liturgical piety, you must 
prepare yourself for shocks throughout 
this study. The author speaks of the one 
Catholic tradition taking two comple- 
mentary forms, episcopal and prophetic. 
The Mass is discussed as an action—the 
whole Mass as a single liturgy of the 





Word. We are told we cannot separate 
God’s word from our response to it. 
Fr. Bouyer always resists the tempta- 
tion to treat the Mystery in a vacuum 
(i. e. apart from man). “Creation is an 
objective projection of the Word of 
God; and so the sacrifice which em- 
bodies man’s thanksgiving in answer to 
that Word is an objective projection of 
It also.” “The performance of the 
liturgy, considered as objective and 
divinely given, is not an end in itself, 
but rather has as its end the subjective 
apprehension of the Mystery by man.” 


Bringing Mystery Into Daily Life 

The last chapter, “The Mystery and 
the World,” should be expanded. Its 
application to human relations is obvi- 
ous. The most difficult problem for 
liturgical piety is the one which awaits 
us when we go out of the church. How 
is the Mystery to be incarnated into 
daily life? We receive a few answers. 
“For our task as Christians is not to save 
the world and ourselves from suffering 
and death: it is to save ouselves and all 
those in this world who hear the Word 
of God by means of, through, suffering 
and death.” 

Nor does Fr. Bouyer treat lightly of 
the twin evils of capitalism and com- 
munism as seen against the background 
of God proclaimed, communicated and 
participated in. 


A Worthy Text 

We, of the English speaking countries, 
now have a frame of reference, a 
worthy text book. Let us hope that laity 
and clergy will approach this study and 
its following ones with the openness and 
courage in which it was put forth. The 
work will only be fully appreciated in 


the future. 
—Ed Chambers 


Ed is a staff-worker at New York Friend- 
ship House. 





Dear Editor: | like Clementine Vines’ article, Negro in a White World. It is good to know the 
things that can mean personal hurt. | admire Miss Vines’ courage in presenting a few of these. 


MRS. RALPH BINTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 





Virginia Story: Devious Path to Desegregation 


“The overshadowing event in Virginia,” 
wrote Alex R. Preston, Washington Post 
writer in an analysis of 1955 news,” had 
its beginnings on May 17, 1954.” Ralph 
and Mary Dungan look at this event from 


a Catholic viewpoint. 


Virginia Story 

One of the most heated public debates 
in recent Virginia history has taken 
place during the weeks of the great 
Christian feast. Briefly, these are the 
events leading up to it. 

On August 30, 1954, the Commission 
on Public Education (Gray Commis- 
sion), established by Governor Thomas 
B. Stanley was “charged with the duty 
of exarnining the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision in the school segrega- 
tion cases handed down on May 17, 
1954, and of making recommendations, 
based upon its examination, as they 
deemed proper.” 


Public Hearing 

On November 15, 1954, this body held 
a public hearing in Richmond. The re- 
port of this hearing states: “The great 
majority of those appearing ... ex- 
pressed opposition to integration. .. . 
The Commission working in its coun- 
sel will explore avenues toward the for- 
mulation of a program, within the 
framework of the law, designed to pre- 
vent enforced integration.” 


All Things to All Men 


This report raised hope both in the 
hearts of the segregationists and those 
who favored compliance with the Su- 


preme Court decision. A great deal of 
curiosity was aroused about a program 
which endeavored to be all things to all 
men. 


“Deliberate Speed” 


After the Supreme Court ruling of 
May 31, 1955, ordering “deliberate 
speed” in compliance with the decision, 
the Gray Commission met behind closed 
doors. They advised Govenor Stanley 
that its plans “require (d) numerous in- 
volved and complex changes in the 
present laws of Virginia.” They advised 
against “hasty action” and asked that 
schools be continued through the 1955- 
56 school years as presently operated. 

The Commission resumed operation 
in “executive session,” and worked in 
silence, despite repeated efforts of the 
press and others to obtain information. 
Speculation on the nature of the find- 
ings was widespread. 

Finally, on November 13, 1955, two 
weeks after general elections in Vir- 


e 


ginia, the Commission reported to the 
Governor. After accusing the Supreme 
Court legislation of upsetting long es- 
tablished precedents, they stated “that 
separate facilities in our public schools 
are in the best interests of both races, 
educationally and otherwise, and that 
compulsory integration should be re- 
sisted by all proper means in our 
power.” 


“Proper Means” 


The “proper means” suggested were 
basically two: 


A. A plan of pupil assignment by 
local school boards “in such 
manner as will best serve the 
welfare of our communities.” 

. Legislation to provide that par- 
ents of children who object to 
integrated schools or who live 
in communities where no public 
schools are operated, be given 
tuition grants for educational 
purposes. 


Referendum 


This second proposal required the 
amendment of the state constitution. 
Almost immediately the Governor 
called a special session of the Legisla- 
ture to consider the Gray Commission 
proposals. With scarcely a half-dozen 


Be 


treme haste with which voters were be- 
ing rushed into such a historic decision 
provoked much criticism, especially 
since conflicting interpretations of the 
report were being offered by members 
of the Commission. 

Many were concerned with the effect 
which the proposal would have on the 
Compulsory Education Law. Most of 
the groups opposing the change avoid- 
ed the central issue of integration. They 
preferred to make the argument on the 
basis of compliance with the law and 
the preservation of the public school 
system. 


All the Stops Pulled Out 


Those favoring the amendment on the 
other hand, in many instances, pulled 
out all the stops. They raised all the 
old emotional shibboleths. In fairness it 
should be said that many proponents 
sincerely felt that the Gray proposals 
embodied a workable solution. The 
southern counties, represented as will- 
ing to go to any lengths to preserve the 
unjust system of segregation, including 
the destruction of the schools posed a 
problem to them. Most discussions of 
the Gray proposals seemed to raise 
more questions than they answered. 


Catholics and the Referendum 


The Richmond Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women sparked Catholic ac- 
tivity related to the referendum. The 
Council, organized officially under the 
Bishop, was the only Catholic lay 
group, to the author’s knowledge, which 
took a public stand on the referendum 
issue. In September, the Social Action 
Committee of the Northern Deanery 
Council had adopted as one of its pro- 
gram items, a study of the Virginia sit- 
uation and the United States Supreme 


Consultation of 
parents, Negro 
and white, 
might be a 
better way of 
approaching 
Virginia’s 


problem. 


(Photo—Chicago Public Schools) 


dissenters, legislation was passed estab- 
lishing a state-wide referendum to be 
held January 9, 1956, on the question 
of amending the constitution to permit 
tuition grants. The legislature gave the 
electorate a few weeks to decide an is- 
sue involving the deepest moral and 
social issues. 

Suddenly where there had been little 
activity on the part of those who fa- 
vored the Court decision, citizen com- 
mittees began forming all over the state 
to oppose the constitutional change. In 
Northern Virginia where feeling against 
the amendment was strongest, the two 
weeks preceding the referendum were 
marked with innumerable meetings 
where these issues were discussed. 


Con-Argument—Compliance 


The questions raised ranged from the 
constitutionality of parts of the plan to 
its cost. There was a fear of establish- 
ing a precedent for the use of public 
funds for private education. The ex- 


Court decision in the light of Catholic 
social teaching. 


Appraisal Became Academic 


The rapid succession of events cul- 
minating in the Gray Commission Re- 
port in November made their general 
appraisal of the Virginia situation aca- 
demic. Citizens of the state were faced 
with a practical decision of voting for 
or against a specific proposal to permit 
the indefinite continuance of segrega- 
tion in some parts of the state. 

It was clear to them that the Gray 
plan was an undisguised attempt to 
circumvent the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. The proposed amendment seemed 
the keystone in this arch of social in- 
justice. 

The Committee recognized in the pu- 
pil assignment proposal a system which 
could possibly permit a gradual and or- 
derly transition to a more just arrange- 
ment. The provision of tuition grants, 
however, was a different story. Here, 


in an effort to satisfy those who “would 
never abandon segregation,” a means 
was provided to maintain an unjust sit- 
uation, sanctioned by law and support- 
ed by public funds. Based on this an- 
alysis, the Social Action Committee is- 
sued a statement urging citizens to vote 
against calling a constiutional conven- 
tion with power to amend the constitu- 
tion. 


“The Point Is” 


“The point is,” the statement noted, 
“that while the Christian in good con- 
science may have been able to tolerate 
in the past the evil as attendant on a 
segregated pattern sanctioned by law, 
now that such legal sanctions have been 
removed by the Supreme Court ruling, 
he can scarcely vote for a measure 
which will tend to reimpose a segre- 
gated pattern sanctioned by law.” 


Of Refraining From Voting 


And of refraining from voting, it 
said, “We believe that the Christian is 
as much responsible in the eyes of God 
for having neglected an opportunity to 
restore His justice as he is for having 
sinned against the Decalogue.” 


Spreading the Word 


His Excellency Bishop Peter Iretonr, 
to whom the statement was forwarded, 
directed it to the editor of the Catholic 
Virginian, the diocesan newspaper. Edi- 
torially, the Catholic Virginian urged 
its readers to vote in the referendum 
“on the basis of right principles,” and 
noted the statement of the Social Ac- 
tion Committee. Over 8,000 reprints 
were distributed in parishes in North- 
ern Virginia. The secular press gave the 
statement good coverage. 


The Voters Speak 


On January 9, the people of Virginia 
voted approval of the proposed consti- 
tutional change by a two to one major- 
ity. Only in Northern Virginia was the 
proposal defeated. In a number of ur- 
ban centers, such as Norfolk and Roan- 
oke, the margin of defeat was narrow. 
In some southern counties where the 
Negro population is concentrated, the 
vote ran as high as 67 per cent in favor 
of the amendment. Negro electoral ac- 
tivity in these counties is practically 
non-existent. The Supreme Court rul- 
ing in its allowance for a gradual tran- 
sition had been widely misinterpreted. 


Lessons to Be Learned 


We believe that certain lessons can 
be drawn from the recent Virginia sit- 
uation. It seems to us that it is precise- 
ly the role of the Catholic laity to seize 
the initiative and prudently press it in 
the application of the Church’s social 
principles to specific situations, always 
of course with the knowledge of the 
Ordinary and under his guidance. This 
is not to say that the application of so- 
cial teaching is exclusively the preroga- 
tive of the laity—it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Church and all its members. 
The point is our society will not be 
Christianized by the activity of the 
clergy alone. Initiative and leadership 
are equally the responsibility of the 
laity, and are theirs particularly in civic 
affairs. We must risk much—personal 
pride, frustrations, defeats—if we are to 
gain much. 


—Ralph and Mary Dungan 


The authors, who are from Alexandria, 
Virginia, drafted the Diocesan Council state- 
ment. Their view of the Christian’s respon- 
sibility is a hopeful note, in view of a future 
which indicates much struggle in the school 
situation. The “Yes” vote in the referendum 
makes the path to integration all the more 


long and complicated. 


COMMUNITY 





